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ABSTRACT 

This study examines the tight job market for teachers 
and other education professionals in Michigan and the United States. 
Expanding emplojnnent possibilities can be achieved by an awareness of 
market trends and a willingness to be flexible. Flexibility includes 
broadening one's scope, developing expertise in high demand subject 
areas, expanding geographical considerations and being willing to 
relocate to regions undergoing teacher shortages, seeking employment 
in private or parochial schools, extending coaching options, and 
willingness to supervise extracurricular activities. A series of 
tables display U.S. and/or Michigan public school statistics 
including: the number of teachers prepared and employed in Michigan; 
enrollment figures; new births by year; new retirements; new hires; 
anticipated employment of classroom teachers; teacher and other 
professional staff changes by gender and racial/ethnic origin; 
average salary of classroom teachers 1990~91; high demand subject 
areas; qualities desired in recent graduates; and percentage changes 
in public school enrollment from fall 1985 to fall 1990. (LL) 
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The job market for more than 
2,000^tEachersandothereducation 
professionals nationwideis rather dis- 
couraging. Accordir^ to Recruiting 
Trends 1991-1992: Survey Supplement 
fiyrElententan/cmdSeamdarySchoolSyS' 
terns, a survey of 303 elementary and 
secondary school distridsnationwide, 
the 276 sdhod districts reportedly hir- 
ing for the 1991-92 schocJ year expect 
toseeaconsiderabledecrease for 1992- 
93 (Sciieetz 1992b). This statistic is 
quite disheartening, but the picture is 
even more competitive for those hop- 
ingtoteachiriMichigan. Thefutureof 
educatioTifll reform in the state is cur- 
rently in question, and the economic 



systems cannot be overlooked — of 
the5398Michigancertificates granted 
to new teadier education graduates, 
3,066 new graduates fouiKi teaching 
jobs in the state. Therefore, anyone 
hoping to find employment in 
Michigan's educational system needs 
to dosdyexaminehis orher focus aiKl 
consider alternative routes. For ex- 
ample, if prospective Midiigan teach- 
ers are more willing to relocate after 
completing their education, tiiey may 
find employment in many of the geo- 
graphical areas cumentiy struggling 
with teacher shortages. While tiie 
overall outiook for teachers in tiie 
United States is discouraging, tiiere 
are still many regions in need erf new 
teachers; tiie key >s to discover tfiose 
areas aiKl directyourattentionappro- 
priately. 

There is considerable hope for 
mirwrity applicants because of the fact 
that ttiCTe is a defiriite need for minor- 



flexible in his or her job search, tiie 
chances of finding employment will 
greatiy increase. 

Some relief may also be fouiKl in 
Michiganparochialandprivateschools. 
Togetiher, these schools employ about 
10,000 teadiers,andapproximately500 
to 600 new teachers are 'lired by these 
sources each year. 

Regardless of these few openings, 
tiie best hope for new teactier educa- 
tion graduates is still most likely found 
in other states. The oversuppty in 
Michigan may be due to an unwilling- 
nessofnewiyeducatedMichigantcach- 
ers to relocate; tiierefore, if more take 
advantageofttieopportunities in other 
states, Michigan's excess supply may 
slowly diminidx Althou^ the na- 
tional outiook is dreary, opportunities 
indeed exist in several geographic re- 
gions. For example, according to a 
studyocHKiucted by the Association for 
School, College and University Staff- 



Of the 5,398 Michigan certificates granted to new 
teacher graduates, 3,066 new graduates found 
teaching jobs in the state. 



recessionhasledtoextremelimitations ity teadiers in most regions of the 

on state revenues for education. country. Also, ttiere are certain sub- 

The gap between the number of ject arsis wiiere teachers are badly 

newtead«spreparedardtiienumber r^eeded. If a prospective teacher pays 

emptoyed in Midiigan public school attentiontotiiesefadorsandremadns 



ing, Inc, tiiere is a "balance to some 
shortage" of teachers in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Alaska, and Louisiana. Simi- 
larly, California, Nevada, Utah, and 
Arizona, tliougji not as hi^ in de- 
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New Teachers Prepared and Employed 



IN MICHIGAN 



6380 




3066 



New Certificates Issued 



New Teachers Employed 



SOURCE: Michigan Department of Education. 1992. Professional 
Personnel Reporf 199h92 and Teacher Cerfificafion Approvals 1991- 
92, Lansing. Ml.: Michigan Department of Education. 



iT^d,alsohaveashortageoftEadiers(Nicholasl992)^ 
is also some hc^ in certain Western and & in 
1991, Colorado added $70 million to its state education 
budget;Idahoadded liXBteadierstoitseducatiOTalsysteni 
for the Fall erf 1991; Washington pK^wsed a 12 percent 
inaease in educational spending; as of Spring of 1991, 
officials in Louisiana had been trying to inaease teadiers' 
salariessinc»1988;arei Georgia and Arkansas expected tosee 
"few', if any teadier layoffs" in the near future (Mitgang 
1991). 

Despite tiiese more encouraging statistics, however, 
several states' drainistances mirror those of Michigan. For 
instance, California officials proposed a $2 billion cut in 
school funding in 1991; New Yorkers faced a possible $893 
million cut in fui^ling; teachers expected to see approxi- 
mately 4,000 to6AX)layof£5inthelhallof 1991 inFtoridaalone; 
approximately 1,500 teacher^ in Minnesota were expecting 
layoffs for the 1991-92 school year; and, despite the 2,000 
Massachusetts teadiers who lost thdrjobs in 1990, the 1991- 
92 schoc^ year was predicted to be "a great deal worse'' 
(Mitgang 1991). InIjosAngples,iEachersarebeingaskedto 
take a 175 percent cut in pay and a 4 percent cut in health 
benefits and, nationally, the 3.6 percent rise in puHic school 
teachers' salaries is "tifie smallest percentage inaiease in 27 
years/' according to the American Federation of Teachers 
(leader salaries indi up 1992). 

Tne scmark) for inincrity teadieis in Michigan aiid the 
UnitedStatesisfeurfromdisoouraging. Infact^schooldistricts 
are facing clifficulties in their attempts to recruit inin()ri 
interested in teaching, despite the ove^v^ilelming need for 
miriDrityrepresentationinthedassroom. Thepercentageof 



K-12studentswhoareminorities in Michigan — 2I2perc3ent 
— is more than double the percentage of teachers who are 
minorities — 10.7 percent Similarly, on a national leveJ, the 
percentage of K-12 minority teachers is a mere 103 percent, 
while 28.7 percHit of the nation's students are minorities 
(Gutierrez 1991). 

Acoxding to a recent study corvJucted at Michigan 
State University's Collegiate Employment Researdi Insti- 
tute, varicmsschcxdciistrictsfhrou^ioutMichig^nareiinp^ 
menting programs for the identification, recruitment, and 
retentionofiiiirKxity teachersaixiotiierprofessionals. Of ti^ 
243 schocJ distrkrts respcriding to the question in Donond^ 
Teachers in Michigan 199(y5fl regarding minonty recruit- 
ment, 103 percent reported having programs. These pro- 
grainsinducled''activeorKainpusreaiiitmentvisit3;posting 
o^c)boperiings;rietwc)rkingwithr^;krialteadierplacernent 
officers (GLASCUS); attending teacher fEurs at nearby xmi- 
veraties; interviewing all applicants to tiie districts; and 
iietworkingaircrigOMTununitykadeis,pn36ession^ 
groups, arxi minority caucus groups." Otiier tactics in- 
vc)hred invitations toallcardidates,specificaByrnincffities,to 
apply for positions listed witii univer^ties arxi requesting 
credentials of miiwrity teacher candiciates from placement 
offices (Scheetz and Brandou 1990). 

Acccxxiingtoareport released by Career Devek^ment 
and PlacementServioesatMichiganState Univereity, teadv 
ersofcertainsubjectsareinhigjherdemaiidtiiancrthers. For 
example, ttere is a 'low supply /hi^ demand/' witii many 
iT¥>re pc)sitions tiian collegp graduates, in the areas c)f dierrv 
istry, earth sdence, industrial arts, matiwnatics, physics, 
teachiiigC)ftiieemotionaUyclistuibedarKlIeariungclisabled 
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(with experience and MS.), and school psychologists/ 
diagnosticians (EdSorPh.D)(Scheetzl992a). Someareas 
facing a "possible shortage/' with a few more positions 
tiian graduates, for 1992-93 ai-e agricultural education, 
business education, counseling (MS. and 3 years of 
teaching experience), data processing, deaf educatiCHi, 
distributive educaticn, driver education, general science, 
librarians, teaching the mentally handicapped, physical 
science, reading instruction, speech correction (MS, re- 
quired), teaching the visually handicapped, swimming 
coaches, and wrestling coaches (Scheetz 1992a). Some 
categories with a "surplus" and many more college 
graduates than positions — categories new graduates 
may want to avc«d if possible — are biology, conserva- 
tion/natuial resources education, economics, geogra- 
phy, government, health education, Latin, physical 
education, pcJitical sdenoe, psychology, recreation, soci- 
ology, speech, and theater (Scheetz 1992a). Other subject 
areas, teaching positions, and staff assignments difficult 
for school districts to fill indude special education (espe- 
daUyleamingdisabilities,emotionally disturbed, speech/ 
language therapists, physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, school sodal workers, and psychologists); the 
sciences (especially physics, chemistry, and earth sci- 
ences); computer skills instructois; foreign languages 
(especially Spanish and French); vocational /technical 
education; elementary counselors; and music (especially 
vocal, instrumental, band, and strings) (Scheetz and 
Brandou 1990). 

It is always wise for prospective teachers to develop 
additional ereiorseiTients on teadiingcertificates,butnew 
teachers should know tiiat not all specializations are in 
highdemand. Thoseseekingadd-tionalendorsementsas 
a way of furthering tiieir chances of gairungeniployment 
should be warned tiiat if few classes of a subject are 
required of students, tfien few teachers will be required to 
teach tf>em^ and liniibed openings for new teachers can be 
expected. 

Despite the discouraging statistics for new teachers, 
there are many attempts to alleviate the problem. A 
number of school districts, in an effort to reduce the 
oversupply of teachers, are offering various incentive 
packages to encourage early retirements, thus creating 
nx)reopeiingsforyounger,newertead>ers. Forexample, 
if a teacher retires at a certain age and has a miniiTium 
number of years of experience, he or she may receive a 
cash bonus or severance pay. Cash payments few each 
consecutive year following a teacher's retirement and 
continued pajmient of instiranoe may also aid those 
retiringeariy. Likewise, "lump sumpaymentsforunused 
sick and personal leave, and paid insurance premiums to 
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SOURCE: Hecker, Stanley E. and Frederick R. Ignatovich, 
1992. Michigan Total and Public Enrollment Projections 
BosQdOn 1982-83 Through 1990-91 Membership Data, East 
Lansing, ML: CoHege of Education, Michigan State University, 




age 65" are often means for helping retired teachers. 
However, any school district using retirement incentives 
must be careful when establishing a program, to avoid 
discriminating against selected individuals (Sdieetz and 
Brandou 1990, Scheetz 1992b). 

For those new teachers discouraged by their search 
for employment, it may help them to recognize tiie 
qualities elenwitaiy and secondary school districts de- 
sire. According to Kecruifm^Trmis 1 99&-9I, a ra^ 
survey of job market trends, school districts deem the 
following traits as "always important" honesty and 
integrity;dependabiUty;oralconTinurdcationskills;fceach- 
ing corr^^etendes; enthusiasm; an excdlent exan^le for 
others; commitment to helping others; emotional stabil- 
ity; common sense; mental staKlity ; sense of responsibil- 
ity; reliability; concern for others; understanding of tihe 
classroom situation; and coopeiativeness (Scheetz 1990). 
If a new teadrier concentrates on developing these quali- 
ties, as wdl as various cKher skills and abilities, he or she 
shouldbeabtetoinaieasethechancesoffindingatBadiing 
positioa 



Teacher education graduates can 
also find hope in the anticipated 
employment of classroom teachers 
in the United States. 



Althou^theoutlocdcfor teachers mayappear dismal 
across the nation aixl particularly in Midiig^n, there is 
hopeinthefectthatthisyearmarksthefirsttimeinsbcyears 
that tile niimber of new hires has increased in Michigare- 
6OT\2,683inl99(K91to3,066inl991-92. Furtiiennore,the 
inarase in the number of births — SifiOO new births 
nationwidebetweenl991 and 1992andl,606newbirthsin 
^^dliganbetweenl991andl992— isalsohopeful(Bureau 
of the Census 1V92, Hecker and Ignatovkh 1992). 

As a consequence of the growth in the number of 
births, Michigan public sdiool enrollment projections re- 
BectincreasesaswelL Froml99(Wl tol991-92,thenumber 
of K-5 students enidled in Michigan public sdiools in- 
creased from 746,779 to 751,465, and tiiis number should 
escalate to 789769 by 1996-97. Similarly, ti« number of 6- 
8 grade students enrcAed in Mkhig?n puUic schools is 
expected to increase by 22,605 and ti>e number of 9-12 
graders should rise by 37,403 studaits by 1996^7 (Hecker 
and Ignatovich 1992). The efiiects of more births and, 
consequently,hi^ierenrollmarit figures will likely have a 
positive impact on fl^ outiodc for teachers botti in tiie 
United States and Nfidiigan. 

Teadiereducationgraduatescanalsofindhopeinthe 
antkapated employment of classroom teachers in the 
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SOURCE: Pearl Ann Miller, Administrative Assistant, Michigan Public School Retirement 
System . Letter to Patrick Scheetz on Oct .2 , 1 989 a nd telephone call on October 29 , 1 992 . 
Lanang, ML: Michigan Department of Management and Budget. 



United States. Althou^ there may be 
a slig^it decline from 1991 to 1992, we 
should expect to see a steady rise in the 
number of teachers employed in tlie 
US. from 1992 to 2002 (National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics 1991 ). 

With this in mind, those looking 
for teaching positions should not be- 
comeoverlydiscouragedaboutthejob 
market It is quite possible to find 
employment in a tigjht job market as 
long as graduates are well-rounded, 
well-prepared, aware of job market 
ttends,andadaplabletotheirsurround- 
ings. Ihisadaptabilityindudesbroad- 
eningthe scope of educationtoinclude 
minor subject areas that are in hig^ 
demand, specializing in areas suffer- 
ing &X)m shortages, expanding geo- 
graphical considerations and being 
fle)dble about relocating, and extend- 
ing coaching options aiKi availaWlity 
to supervise extracurricular activities. 
By developing tlienruselves as fully as 
pos sible and keeping alert to their sur- 
rounding5,thetiTousandsofnewteadi- 
ers graduating each year and 
cOTnpeting fw a limited nunnber of 
positicwr^ should all be aWe to become 
hig^ycompetitr/e candidates. ■ 



New Teachers Hired and Voial Employed 

BY MICHIGAN PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 1991-1992 



TEACHING CATEGORIES 



NEW TEACHERS 
HIRED 



TOTAL 
TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED 



Elementary Education 


1,188 


35.758 


Special Education 


432 


11,890 


English/Language Arts 


273 


3,954 


Mathematics 


245 


6,221 


Social Sciences 


153 


6,022 


Sciences 


230 


5,353 


Physical Education/ Health 


98 


4,453 


Industrial Arts/ Voc. Educ. 


54 


2.937 


Music Education 


123 


2,711 


School Counselors 


32 


2,696 


Business Education 


38 


2.515 


Foreign Languages 


122 


2.173 


Art/Fine Arts 


57 


1,989 


Other Miscellaneous 


45 


1,822 


Speech Correctionists 


61 


1,672 


Home Economics 


27 


1,477 


School Librarians 


23 


1,188 


School Social Workers 


74 


1,153 


School Psychologists 


31 


876 


School Nurses 


8 


214 


Agricultural Education 


3 


151 


GRAND TOTAL: 


3,424 


110,686 



SOURCE: Michigan Department of Education. ]<?92. Professional Personnel 
Report 1991-92. Lansing, Ml.: Michigan Department of Education. 
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Anticipaed Emrloymemt of 
Classroom Teachei^ 

HIGH, MEDIUM AND LOW NATIONAL PROJECTIONS 
(IN THOUSANDS) 




SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. 1 991 . 
Projections of Education Statistics to 2001. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Education. 




Techniques Used By School Dsn^ 

TO REDUCE TURNOVER AMONG NEW HIRES 



• Mentor teachers with experience assigned 
to rookies to help thenr^ fit into the district. 

• Principals advised to work nrKire closely 
with t}eginning teachers and communk^ate 
often with them. 

• Performance appraisals to become aware 
of the new teacher's needs and help thom 
become quickly acclimated to their new 
environment. 

• New teacher orientation programs and 
staff devebpment seminars. 

• Adequate beginning salaries and excellent 
emptoyee benefit programs are sufficient 
encouragement for many new teachers. 

• Careful pre-employment screening, 
background/ reference checks and proper 
placement in a teaching assignment. 

• Termination conferences to inquire about 
reasons for leaving. 



SOURCE: Scheetz, L Patrick. 1990. Recruiting Trends 1990-91. 
East Lansing, ML: Collegiate Employment Research institute. 
Michigan State University, p. 75, 77. $25. 
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Total 



Classroom Teachers 

IN Public School Systems 

1990-91 



STATES 


lUI AL 


CTATCe 
O 1 M 1 


TOTAL 


STATES 


TOTAL 


California 


214.900 


Tennessee 


43,640 


Nebraska 


18,550 


Texas 


206,399 


Louisiana 


43.610 


Utah 


1 8,474 


New York 


188.900 


Maryland 


42.143 


New Mexico 


16,233 


Florida 


108,088 


Washington 


41,816 


Maine 


14,523 


Pennsylvania 


104,800 


/ abama 


40,010 


Idaho 


11,254 


Illinois 


104,543 


Kentucky 


36,651 


New Hampshire 


10,665 


Ohio 


102.348 


Oklahoma 


36,600 


Nevada 


10.384 


NewJersey 


81 ,934 


South Carolina 


35,600 


Hawaii 


9,760 


Michigan 


80,908 


Arizont. 


35,278 


Montana 


9,539 


Georgia 


68,859 


Connecticut 


35.164 


RfKxle Island 


9,437 


NorthCarolina 


64.335 


Colorado 


32.461 


South Dakota 


8,331 


Virginia 


63.879 


Iowa 


31.119 


North Dakota 


7,528 


Massachusetts 


59.040 


Kansas 


29,086 


Vermont 


7,128 


Indiana 


55,396 


Mississippi 


27,714 


District of Columbia 


7,126 


Missouri 


51.330 


Oregon 


25,758 


Alaska 


6,586 


Wisconsin 


47.664 


Arkansas 


25,593 


Wyoming 


6,554 


Minnesota 


43.771 


West Virginia 


21,476 


Delaware 


5,951 



United States 



2,408,836 



SOURCE: National Education Association. 1991. Estmatos of School 
Statistics 1990-91. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, p. 34. 
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Teaq-ers AND Other ProfessdnalSwf 
Changes in Michigan Public School Disiricis 

BY GENDER AND RACIAL/ETHNIC ORIGIN 



Between 1987-88 and 1988-89. 



Between 1988-89 and 1989-90... 



RACIAL/ETHNIC 
ORIGIN 


STAFF LEAVINS 

TOTAL PERCENT 


STAFF HIRED 

TOTAL PERCENT 


RACIAL/ETHNIC 
ORIGIN 


STAFF LEAVING 

TOTAL PERCENT 


STAFF HIRED 

TOTAL PERCENT 


Indian 


19 


0.3% 


19 


0.3% 


Indian 


12 


0.2% 


34 


0.6% 


White 


5,255 


85.9% 


5,345 


91 .9% 


White 


5,175 


88.7% 


4703 


90.9% 


Black 


782 


12.8% 


384 


6.6% 


Black 


597 


10.2% 


378 


7.3% 


Asian 


23 


0.3% 


25 


0.4% 


Asian 


24 


0.4% 


25 


0.5% 


Hispanic 


42 


0.7% 


40 


0.7% 


Hispanic 


27 


0.5% 


34 


0.6% 


TOTAL 


6,121 


100.0% 


5,813 


100.0% 


TOTAL 


6,121 


100.0% 


5,813 


100.0% 



Source: Lanier. Judith. L Patrick Scheetz. and Sue Poppink. 1992. 
The Michigan feocher (Preliminary). East Lansing. Ml.: Collegiate 
Employment Research Institute. Michigan State University. 
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Average Salaries of Classroom Teacher 

1990-91 



STATE 





uistnct OT uoiurnDia 




Connecticut 


M 


Alaska 




N6W YOrK 




MassacnusBus 




Califomia 




New Jersey 




Maryland 




Rhode Island 




Michigan 




Delaware 




Pennsylvania 




Illinois 




Arizona 




Minnesota 




Washington 




Ohio 




Nevada 




Oregon 




Wisconsin 




Hawaii 




Georgia 




Virginia 




Colorado 




Indiana 




Vemiont 



AVERAGE 


STATE 


AVERAGE 


$51,278 


Florida 


$31 ,940 


$45,356 


Kansas 


$31 ,390 


$44,454 


New Hampshire 


$30,926 


$42,700 


Kentucky 


$30,395 


$41,770 


Montana 


$30,321 


$40,964 


North Carolina 


$30,196 


$40,785 


Wyoming 


$30,162 


$39,827 


Missouri 


$29,750 


$38,733 


Maine 


$29,701 


$38,554 


South Carolina 


$29,430 


$36,500 


Texas 


$29,405 


$36,259 


Tennessee 


$29,371 


$35,913 


Iowa 


$28,883 


$35,159 


Alabama 


$28,800 


$34,464 


Nebraska 


$28,093 


$34,373 


New Mexico 


$27,494 


$33,873 


Louisiana 


$27,040 


$33,709 


West Virginia 


$26,967 


$33,600 


Idaho 


$26,591 


$33,580 


Utah 


$25,415 


$33,548 


Oklahorr^ 


$25,341 


$33,522 


Mississippi 


$25,256 


$33,151 


North Dakota 


$24,349 


$33,067 


Arkansas 


$23,345 


$32,270 


South Dakota 


$23,181 


$32,260 


United States 


$34,456 



SOURCE' Notional Education Association. 1991. Estimates of School 
Statistics 1990-91 Washington, D.C: National Education Association, p. 35 
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ELEMENTARY 
& SECONDARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

^± R 

Bmsx> oh Smvf mi Demand fon GRAOUA!io» 



HIGH DEMAND 



Chemistry 
Earth Science 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Industrial Arts 
Learning Disabilities 

(M.S. & experience) 
Mathematics 
Occupational Therapist 



Physical Therapist 
Physics 

School Psychologist/ 

Diag- 
nostician (Ed.S or Ph.D.) 
School Social Worker 

(MSW) 



Agricuttural Education 
Business Education 
Counseling (M.S. & 3 
yrs. 

experience) 
Data Processing 
Deaf Education 
Distributive Education 
Driver Education 
General Science 



Librarian 

Mentally Handicapped 
Physical Science 
Reading Instrucuon 
Speech Con-ection (M.A. 
required) 

Visually Handicapped 
Swimming Coach 
Wrestling Coach 



Child Devetopment 
Elementary Education 
German 
History 
Journalism 
Social Studies 
Baseball Coaching 
Golf Coaching 
Tennis Coaching 
Track Coaching 




NEAR 'B ALANCE 



Art 

English 
French 

Home Economics 
Instrumental Music 
Physically Handicapped 
Spanish 
Vocal Music 
Football Coaching 
Basketball Coaching 



SURPLUS 



Biology 

Conservation/ Natural 

Resources Education 
Economics 
Geography 
Government 
Health Education 
Latin 



Physical Education 

Political Science 

Psychology 

Recreation 

Sociology 

Speech 

Theatre 
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High Demand r/ony 



Good Demand: A to 

m ,.f. ^ p- rrxir. 



Near Balance: 



Adequate Supply A 



Surplus: Many more 
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Qualities Desired In New Coiiegi Graduates 

BY ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHCK)l DISTRICTS 



ALWAYS IMPORTANT 


Honesty and integrity 


EnDOtional stability 


npnpnriahilltN/ 


Common sense 


Oral communication 


Attitudes toward work 


skilts 


Mental stability 


Teaching competencies 


Sense of responsibility 


Enthusiasm 


Reliability 


An excellent example for 


Concern for others 


others 


Understanding of the 


Commitment to helping 


classroom situation 


others 


Cooperativeness 




USUAUY IMPORTANT 



Ability to get things done 

Initiative 

Intelligence 

Mental alertness 

Desire to accept respon- 
sibility 

Judgement skills 

Well-devek)ped work 
habits 

Setf-confkience 

Writing skills 

Courteousness 

Energy level 

Creative thinking skills 

Adaptability 

Personality 

Friendliness 

Possesses setf-pride 

Speaking abilities 

Flexibility/ adaptability to 
change 

Arnbitton 

Motivatton to achieve 

Suitable/ neatness of 
appearance 

Innovative ideas 

Decisbn^making abilities 

Self-reliance 

Physical health 

Excellent student teach- 
ing experience 

Problem-solving skills 

Sense of humor 

DiplornacyAactfulness 



Maturity 
Knowledge of work 

expectancy 
Setf-understanding 
Perseverance 
Responsiveness 
Team management skills 
Willingness to continue 

their educatton 
Time nrwinagemerrt skills 
Willingness to seek help 
Sociability 
Independence 
Willingness to take extra 

assignments 
Staying power and 
stability with an 
organizatk)n 
Directness 
Leadership skills 
Ability to "go abng" with 
an organization's way 
of doing things 
Physk:al fitness 
Tactteal and strategic 

planning skills 
Prevtous career related 

work experiences 
Range of interests 
Career aspirattons 
Appropriate establish- 
ment views 
Willingness to relocate 




IMPORTANT, 
DEPENDING UPON JOB 

Interests in current events 
Competitive abilities 
Attitudes toward one's own 

family 
Mathematical skills 
Computer literacy 
Entrepreneurial spirit 
Ability to delegate to others 
Ability to work in close 

quarters 
Need for external reinforce- 
ment 
Research skills 
Budgeting abilities 
Foreign language competen- 
cies 

Candidate's prior knowledge 
of a school district 




Mm 



SELECTIVELY IMPORTANT 

Youtiifulness 
Financial planning skills 
Overseas travel interests 




iiiiiiliiilz. L. Patrick. 1990. 
^mti*Mi)0ma% WO-Pr. Ea«t Usntlng, 
iiiiiiiiippEmptoyw R««Mrch 
■'"""■'^^''"^'-"""^ in Stat» Untv»«Hy. p. 74. 
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Percbmt Change in Pubuc School Enrollmbmt 

FROM FALL 1 985 TO FALL 1 990 



STATE 


swce 19B5 


TOTAL EfflCXlMBn" 

1990-1991 


STATE 


PBKShfT CHAN3E 

sNce 1985 


TOTAL EMWtiXBIT 

1990-1991 






ori4 nn 


(NeurasKa 


n RQO/ 




rionoa 


•i a ooo/ 

lO.M /o 




*T*a n nac £1 A 

1 ennGosec 


^ . 1 O /o 


pQo con 


oainomta 


4 A 04 0/ 


4,yoU,4/4 


Missoun 


1 .09 /o 


ol U,4ou 


Washington 




OAn CCA 


Maine 


1.60% 




uian 


n 000/ 


AAA 7*30 

444, /J^ 


Arkansas 


0.70% 


HOO,*fOU 


Oregon 


7.67% 


484,700 


Illinois 


0.45% 


1 ,784,853 


Georgia 


7.56% 


1,151,687 


Connecticut 


0.11% 


472,970 


Minnesota 


7.37% 


751,913 


Pennsylvania 


-0.35% 


1 ,667,630 


Mississippi 


7.17% 


500,122 


Iowa 


-0.37% 


483,652 


New Hampsliire 


6.85% 


172,807 


Alabanr^a 


-0.59% 


726,158 


Delaware 


6.78% 


99,658 


North Dakota 


-0.71% 


117,134 


New Mexicx) 


6.44% 


283,104 


Massachusetts 


■0.85% 


834,159 


Arizona 


6.33% 


636,500 


North Carolina 


-0.95% 


1 ,082,558 


Vermont 


6.27% 


96,230 


Ohio 


■1.58% 


1,785,500 


Maryland 


6.10% 


715,152 


Montana 


-1.58% 


151,669 


Texas 


6.08% 


3,353,270 


New York 


-1.78% 


2,563,000 


Kansas 


5.96% 


436,250 


Indiana 


-1.78% 


949,133 


Idaho 


4.26% 


220,840 


Kentucky 


-2.19% 


630,091 


Alaska 


4.20% 


112,161 


New Jersey 


-3.11% 


1,082,561 


Hawaii 


4.18% 


171,056 


Louisiana 


-3.26% 


779,161 


South Dakota 


3.70% 


128,635 


Oklahoma 


-3.29% 


577,000 


Colorado 


3.36% 


569,792 


Wyoming 


-4.65% 


98,210 


Rhode Island 


3.26% 


137,946 


Michigan 


-6.17% 


1,582,321 


Virginia 


3.04% 


998,463 


District of Columbia -7.93% 


80,694 


Wisconsin 


2.90% 


790,900 


West Virginia 


■1 0.80% 


323,021 


South Carolina 


2.86% 


622,618 


—United States 


2.58% 


40,512^43 






SOURCE: National Education Association. 1991. 


Estimates ol School 



Statistics 1990-91. Washington. D.C.. Nattonal Education Association, p. 30. 
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AcacsniR- Are-ji. 

Sjarung Salaried • 25 
Accept nace Rai^- '<2 
A fj irr:iaU ve Acii02,'EI;.0 
AlDSTesling- 6?- 
Amk ipoie'J Hirin)*. 

Lasl Yci« • V. lO 

ThU Year. 1-3 
Anli-;ipale»J ShorvA^rfi- 
15. lo 
Rudsstary Con- 
sirainii*- 18 
Campus R^-Tuiting- 
22, i6 

Cacspus Visits- 2b 
<7Lireier Fairs- '13 
Career Ot>als - 5> 
Change.^, Recruilment 

Ptai-tivcs- 42. 4> 
Cooperative Education 

Siutlen(£« ^7.3Ji 
Cost of TrainiiJ:^- 'lo- 



i 45 



• nrcfusiups'- 

•iKcfuaUiUi.'!! HiripjnyuuMU 



Now O;'t'i;j>3nons" 40 



Criteria for Sc lectins 

Drutf Testing- 63 
Duai Careen!' 58-59 
EX'-jnoroy- 18, 2 j 
Craergin;^ Oo;upu- 
tion:.- -10 
nmployccs- 

Tt*-ui- 6 

Oversea.*; - 6-*^ 
Erapiover Caie«c<dc>- 
1.4- 
5 

Employer Si/en- m.5 
Hmplover: Surveyed- 
4-5, 65-67 
Erapioymeni Markei- 
22 

Empioymeni 
i^pp<'rium - 
tits - i-2 

Entry- Level Jobs- 34 
Equal Employment 
C>pponuniiy\ AA- 

Excellence- 5i 
ExpeciciSions for Jt-bi;- 
33- 3'1 
Exira-Cunicular 
Adivilie.';' 3 ' 
F('rthcomiii» 
Shonagcs' 15-16 
Foreign NadonaU; 
Employed' 12 
OeographicLil 
LociiUons- o4 

OovcrBment EmploymeDt- 22 
Grade F'oiai Averajze^- 55 
Growth. Job Cute;i'jries- 39-10 
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RECRUITING TRENDS 1992-93 

Order Form 

I want 10 order (#) copies of Recruiting Trends 1992-93 with the Survey 

Supplewdnt for Elementary and Secondary School Systems. M copies at $25 
each; 5-9 copies at $20 each; 10-19 copies at $15 each; 20 or more copies or 
reports for elementary and secondary school districts at $12^0 each. 

Bill/Ship to: 

Name: 



Title: . 



Organization: _ 



Street (required by UPS): . 
City: 



State: 



Zip:. 



Telephone: 



Toul charge for this order: $ _ 



Paymeni is: 

enclosed. Please make checks payable to Michigan SUte Unlver^ty. 

purchase order # attached, or 

please bill me. 

Delivery method: 

— Regular U.S. mail 

For an extra fee. we will ship by: 

— Federal Express delivery- or give us your Fe leral Express number for 
charges. 

— Overnight UPS 
2-Day UPS 

For any questions about this publication or if you need further infonnation. please 
give us acaU at (517) 355-9510ext. 361 or FAX: (517) 353-2597. 
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The Collegiate Employment Research Institute was rstablrhed by the Michigan Legislature in 1984. The Institute is 
chargedwiththetaskofexaminingissuesrelatedtocareerde'^elopmentandtheemploymentofcollegegraduates. Various 
research projects are underway including the study covered in this report. These research efforts attempt to provide high 
school counselors, college placement officials, employers and individuals with useful information/or career planning and 
job campaigning decisions. Reproductions of these articles with their proper ciedUs are encouraged. Please distribute 
copies to all guidance counselors and career advisors. 



If you have any questions or comments about any Institute piDject or if there are 
subjects you would like to see covered in future research efforts, please contact 
Dr. Patrick Scheetz, Director of the Collegiate Employment Research Institute 

at,.. 
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